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Luxury, have erected so many structures appealing to 
the eye and the romantic in history, that insensibly 
they seem to become part of the lake itself, and to add 
to it a beauty and a grace which it only partially de- 
rived from the hand of Nature. Among these struc- 
tures, which add very materially to the beauty of 
Como, may be named that, the appellation of which 
heads this article — the "Tower of the Madonna," 
really part of a ruined convent, standing somewhat 
high up on ' the green shore of the lake, and visible, 
in all its graceful proportions, to all those who sail or 
ride over it We are not aware that the ' ' Torre de la 
Madonna" has any special history worth the telling; 
though no doubt the old convent, of which it forms 
part of the remains, before it was ruined could have 
told many and many a story worth the listening. 
From the top of the old tower is said to be caught 
really the most magfnificent view in North Italy ; and 
the feet may well be believed, when all the surround- 
ings of height and of natural and artificial beauty are 
taken into consideration. 

For the view we present of this fine old tower we 
are indebted to a reproduction by J. D. Woodward, 
of a picture by Wordsworth Thompson, an Ameri- 
can artist who has made something of a specialty of 
rendering the most attractive points of the picturesque 
portions of Southern Europe, making (after having 
passed years of art study and practice in Paris) the 
tour of the most interesting portions of Europe on 
foot, from the Alps tO: the Mediterranean, and from 
the Adriatic to the western shore, sketching every- 
where, and among all classes of people, as well as all 
descriptions of scenery, and never failing to convey to 
the mind of his spectator the very feeling of the scene 
attempted to be portrayed. He has made especially 
fine and satisfactory work, in Switzerland and the 
Tyrol, among the brigands of Naples and on the 
plains of Lombardy, as well as in those peculiar 
scenes of softer Italian grace where harsher Northern 
Europe goes annually to escape the cold winds,' and 
to warm itself in intercourse with the hot-blooded 
Latin race. Mr. Thompson's pictures are considered 
to belong to the modem school of French art — to 
that of Corot, Lambinet, Rousseau, and their con- 
/reres ; and certain it is, that in the faithfiilness of his 
work, combined with his fine sense of choice and 
excellent appreciation of the picturesque and romantic 
wherever he is thrown in contact with it, he is bring- 
ing no disgrace upon that meritorious school, while 
alike honoring American art and the general profes- 
sion. 

Castle Luegg, Carniola. 

A second illustration, in the present number, of the 
scenic glories of Continental Europe, combiaes in a 
remarkable degree the grandeur of nature in her 
wildest moods, the boldness of the architecture of 
past ages, and the skill of the modern artist called to 
lay both those features before the eye of the distant 
observer. This is the Castle of Luegg, in Carniola, 
an Austrian province reaching well down to the 
Mediterranean, and the special object of view having 
the technical description of standing in the Forest of 
Birnbaum, in Illyria, some twenty-two miles north- 
east of Trieste. This castle, called in the Sclavonic 
diaject "Predjama," has some features marking it as 
among the most interesting in Europe. A part of the 
space occupied by it is formed by the fall t)f a great 
mass of rock from the Nanos Plateau reaching above ; 
and the whole aspect is partially that of an immense 
erection half stowed away in a still more immense 
rock-grotto, while the very thought of violent access 
to it on the part of any enemy is rendered equally 
startling and ludicrous. No record is now at hand, 
of the exact time of erection of this remarkable 
fortress, apparently alike defying time and siege ; but 
we have an interesting legend of its having been held, 
centuries ago, by Erasmus von Luegg, one of the 
most dreaded robber-knights of the period, and the 
most powerfiil as well as the most celebrated of its 
occupants throughout its long .duration as a strong- 
hold. Many were the pranks played, if tradition may 
be credited, by this exemplar of the wilder eras of 
knighthood, when religion of a certain bold and 
startling character, and wonderful looseness as to the 



exact ownership of any article capable of being carried 
away, combined with the necessary fierceness of one 
always with harness on back, and generally fighting, 
to make the worthiest pattern of the "days of 
chivalry." In bis most memorable exploits, Erasmus 
(evidently no relative of the reformer of that name !) 
paid an unexpected visit, as well as an uninvited one, 
to the neighboring castle of Neuhausen, near Planina, 
on a certain day when a wedding of notables was in 
progress there, robbed, or at least laid under contribu- 
tion, all the guests, and carried away a few of the most 
valuable of them to Luegg, only allowing them after- 
ward to go free on the payment of ransom^ materially 
adding to the fullness of his coffers. The little occur- 
rence seems at the time to have excited some sensa- 
tion, but very little of surprise, the character of the 
knight and the place of his abode being alike taken 
into consideration. With all its old strength, and 
quite all its old picturesque beauty retained. Castle 
Luegg has fallen off terribly in the power and habits 
of its occupants, who are now men of peace, or rob- 
bers in a much more quiet and genteel fashion. The 
actual owner of the castle, at the present time, is the 
well-known Austrian Prince Windischgratz, whose 
name is nearly as difficult of pronunciation as is his 
stronghold of forcible entrance. 
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"One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin," and that touch comes never more frequently 
than in the winning antics of infancy and childhood. 
The love of children is well-nigh universal ; and it 
may with propriety be written of him who hath not 
such love in himself, as Shakspeare says of that other, 
who ' ' is not moved with concord of sweet sounds. " 

He 

" Is fk for treasons, stratagems and spoils ; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night. 
And his affections dark as Erebus ; 
Let no such man be trusted." 

It has been the theme for unceasing song. Poets 
and musicians have attuned their sweetest lays to 
childhood, and the singing world has been touched 
by their tender pathos and simplicity. 

It is not the sublimest music that exerts the widest 
influence. The Fifth Symphony of Beethoven is 
generally accepted as the grandest of musical compo- 
sitions. The matchless Andante is a tone-poem of 
indescribable beauty. Its power over the masses, 
however, is small compared to many of the ballads 
which have become household words throughout the 
civilized world. "Home, Sweet Home," and "The 
Last Rose of Summer," the simplest and least am- 
bitious of melodies, have outlived a thousand sym- 
phonies and innumerable stilted songs which had 
great but ephemeral popularity. "Annie Laurie" 
has probably a similar destiny. Of over forty operas 
of Handel, the present age is familiar with not a single 
one. Haydn's operas are forgotten ; and musical 
compositacms of a more recent date, which would fill 
library upon library, have, with the names of the com- 
posers — femous in their day — passed into oblivion. 

This homily is, however, scarcely essential to the 
introduction of the simple lullabies which we have 
selected to illustrate our text. To every one there is 
peculiar fascination in the music of the cradle. The 
crooning melody brings up associations both lively 
and pathetic. Now it is a vigorous, sleeping infant, 
over whose unconscious head its proud mother is 
building ten thousand castles in the air ; and again, it 
is the empty cradle, with its holy memories of earthly 
hopes destroyed, and bright visions of immortality. 
There is no minor key more sad than this. 

Among the latest contributions to the music of the 
cradle is the following by an English lady, an amateur 
musician, who composed it for her own household. 
It was rescued from its seclusion by Madame Antoi- 
nette Sterling, who, hearing it sung by the composer, 
urged her to write it out for publication. Through 
the singing of the famous contralto, it has become 
very popular in England. The words have inspired 
many musicians, but we do not recall any solo that is 
more crooning and tender than this : 
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O hush thee, my ba - ble, thy sire la a knight, Thy 
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moth-er a la-dy, both love- ly and bright; The 




woodB and the glens from the tow'r which we see. They 

eret. 




O fear not the bugle, 

Tho' loudly it blows, 
It calls but the warders 

Who guard thy repose ; 
Their bows would be bended. 

Their blades would be red. 
Ere the step of a foeman 

Drew near to thy bed. 

O horo, etc. 

O hush thee, my babie. 

The time will soon come, 
When thy sleep shall be broken 

By trumpet and drum. 
Then hush thee, my darling. 

Take rest while you mf y. 
For strife comes with manfiood, 

And waking with day. . 
O horo, etc. 

The verses of the poet laureate of England have 
furnished themes for many beautiful songs, of which 
this exquisite lullaby of Barnby is among the best. 
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The richness of its harmonies, attained without com- 
plexity, is not the least of its merits : 

SWEET AND LOW. 
Written oy Alfbed Tenntson. Composed by S. Babksi. 

pp Larghetto. 




1, Sweet and low. Sweet and low, Wind of the west-em sea, 

2. Sleep and rest. Sleep and rest, Fatlier will come to thee soon. 




Low, low, breal^ie and blow. Wind of the west • em sea. 
Best, rest, on moth-er's breast, Fa-ther will come to tiiee soon. 
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O - ver the roll - ing wa - tere go, Cozne from the dy - ihg 
Father will come to his babe in the neet, Sil - - ver sails, oat 
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moou and blow, Blow him a - gaiu 
out of the west, Un • der the sil * 
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ver moon. 




While my lit • tie one, while my pretty one, sleeps 

Sleep,my lit • tie one, sleep my pret^ one, sleep 




With the memory constantly present of a bright 
little face which only one short week since was 
wreathed in smiles at our coming, we will perhaps be 
pardoned for inserting here an unpretentious lullaby 
of our own composition, with which we were wont to 
entertain the now sleeping cherub. The smile is 
faded out, the tottering footsteps are paralyzed, and 
the voice is silent forever. But with this melody is 
connected, so long as life shall last, the sweet smile 
and the swaying body of our baby boy, who thus gave 
expression to his enjoyment : 

•'ROCKABT, LVLLABT, DEAR LITTLE BOVEB." 

A Cradle Song. From " The Mitlreu o/Ihe Maiue." 
Words by Dr. J. O. Boixahd. Mnsic by Hobatio C, Kino. 

Moderate eon espretgione. 
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1. Bock - a - by, lul ■ la - by, 

2. Bock - a • by, Inl -la - by, 

3. Bock - a • by, lul - la • by. 
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Croon-ing so drow - si - ly, cry 

Tears on the eye -lids that wa 

Dew on the eyes that will gpar 
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ing so low, Bock- 
ver and weep! Bock- 
kle at dawnf Bo<$k- 
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lul - ]a-by, dear lit - tie ro • ver, Down in the won-derlaud. 
lul • la-by, bend'ing it o - verl Down in-to moth-er world, 
lul - la-by, dear lit - tie ro - verl In-to the stil - ly world, 




Down to the under land, Go, oh, go, Down into wonder land go. 
Down on the oth-er world : 

Sleep.oh,sleep,Down on the mother world sleep. 
In-to the li-ly worldl Gonel oh, gonel Into the li - ly world gone. 
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The heart echoes the sad refrain 
" Into the stilly world. 



Into the lily world. 

Gone ! oh gone ! 
Into the lily world gone." 

— Horatio C. King. 



NORTHWESTERN SCENERY. 



To an American visiting Europe, there is something 
wonderfully charming in the beautiful lakes and rivers, 
mirroring in their glassy depths the grand old marble 
palaces and ruined castles of the ancient time, with 
all the other curiosities and historical relics that make 
the Old World so interesting. To the real student and 
lover of nature, however, our own country furnishes 
every variety in beauty and grandeur of scenery, that 
the most ardent admirer of the picturesque can desire. 
It is a wonder that artists in the great Eastern cities do 
not more frequently come West for their studies. 

The Alleghanies, the White Mountains, Lake 
George, the Hudson, and a host of other lovely scenes 
have been made familiar to the public through the 
works of our artists ; but there is a world of, to them, 
undiscovered beauty in the West. One is not obliged 
to go away back to the Rocky Mountains, or to Cali- 
fornia, for scenes from which to copy; for the most 
glorious originals that ever came from the hand of 
Nature, in the motnents of her divinest inspiration, 
abound, even no further west than Wisconsin. 

Riding with a lady artist through a small portion of 
the State, my own enthusiasm was once thoroughly 
aroused. 

We passed many massive piles of rocks, rising with 
bold, abrupt walls, out of a level country, having 
every appearance of some stupendous old castle, piled 
up by human hands, that had resisted the encroach- 
ments of time for thousands of years. At length 
' ' Houghton Rock, " near Friendship, Adams Co. , 
burst upon our view, and threw my artist friend fairly 
into ecstasies. 

High upon a broad foundation, rose, perhaps, a 
dozen tall pillars, or spires, some of them, it is said, 
fifty feet high. 

A warm, autumn afternoon sun poured upon it a 
flood of golden glory, revealing the dainty handiwork 
of the veil of moss which the loving hand of Nature 
had thrown over it, and throwing into deeper shadow 
the dark pines that stood at its base. " Ah ! " ex- 
claimed my artist friend, her beautiful eyes all aglow 
with wonder and delight, "the others are grand, and 
picturesque, and beautiful ; but this is grand, and pic- 
turesque, znA fantastic, and beautiful ! " 

Taking the Milwaukee and St Paul Railroad at 
Milwaukee, some eighty or a hundred miles north- 
west, Kilbourn City is reached. Here are the won- 
derful Dells, or the rocky canon of the Wisconsin 
River, Two fine steamers are constantly running for 
the accommodation of pleasure-seekers and tourists. 

High upon either side rises a wall of rocks, cut, 
chiseled and grooved into every fantastic form, till it 
seems as though some powerful hand, guided by an 
All-wise Designer, has chiseled out the wonderful plan, 
and we can not help thinking that the great Architect 
of the Universe intended to bring out these very 
marvels. 

Castle gates whose arches are upheld by richly 
carved pillars ; niches that seem ready to receive some 
costly work of sculpture ; turrets, towers and minarets 
are a constant surprise. Here, also, is the cave where 
Black Hawk and his dusky warriors so long secreted 
themselves, and succeeded in baffling their most wily 
foes. _ A complete description, however, of this singu- 
lar work of nature, would far exceed the limits of this 
article. 

There are points of interest all along, many of 
which the ladies can enjoy, as small boats take the 
parties to these interesting side scenes, though some 
are inaccessible except to those who have wonderful 
hardihood and can endure a great amount of exertion. 
Artists' Glen, Rood's Glen, Luncheon Hall, Cold 
Water Caiion, and a number of others, are accessible 
to all. Rood's Glen is worthy of a little notice. It 
is shaped something like the inside of a tureen with 
the cover removed, and an opening at the end toward 
the river. The walls are hollowed and grooved by the 
wash of crystal waters through untold centuries ; but 
all that is now left of the once magnificent cataract, is 
a little ice-cold stream that creeps along close to the 
wall at one side. The floor is of solid rock. The walls 
of this vast chamber are canopy shaped, leaving a 



glimpse of the blue sky far overhead. From the 
grooves of this overhanging wall there is a constant 
oozing of moisture, and the rocks are literally draped 
and festooned with the daintiest of little vines, ferns, 
mosses, etc. Everything of beauty in the botanical 
world seems represented in miniature in this lovely 
little temple of Nature, whose roof is the azure 
heavens. If one wishes to hear ravishing music, let 
him listen to a sweet song poured forth in this abode 
of the wood nymphs. 

The furthermost point of peculiar interest is 
Witches' Gulch, the mouth of which is reached by 
small boats. Here a deep, still stream glides along 
in almost complete darkness ; and following it up to 
the fells at some distance above, it is said that this 
ravine is so cold that gentlemen need an overcoat in 
the hottest days. Standing at the mouth of this 
cafion, whose overhanging walls almost meet above, 
one can hear the deep, hoarse murmur of the falls ; 
but few ladies have the hardihood to traverse the nar- 
row board walk over the deep, dark waters to the cat- 
aract. Once there, however, there is a strong light 
from above, falling directly upon the descending sheet, 
of water, and in the sunlight the scene is perfectly 
ravishing. There is a way, if one can climb steep, 
high and rocky banks, to go around this subterranean 
passage and look down upon the falls. 

This portion of Wisconsin is filled with wonders. 
Devil's Lake, at Barraboo, some twelve miles from 
Kilbourn, is a most remarkable place — a wild, weird 
spot that can not be described here. It is some three 
miles from the lovely village of Barraboo, the North- 
western Railroad winds along the east shore, and there 
are two hotels for the accommodation of excursionists. 
There are two wild, blood-curling Indian legends con- 
nected with this lake, and the dusky sons of the for- 
est avoid it as they would the mouth of the bottom- 
less abyss ; but to the inhabitants the horror has long 
since worn away, and only pleasant images are sug- 
gested to the mind. Purple vineyards adorn its rag- 
ged cliffs, and beauty and wealth seek its rock-bound 
shores for pleasure and recreation. It is a fevorite 
resort for artists ; and a painting of this lake by Mark 
R. Harrison, of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, found its 
way to Paris, where it was sold for two thousand dol- 
lars. There is another, of equal merit, it is said, 
painted by S. D. Coates, of Merrimack, Wisconsin, 
and that may yet some day attract the full attention 
that it deserves. 

The most remarkable feature of this country, how- 
ever, is that of the singular rocky castles which rise 
abruptly out of a smooth, level country where there is 
not a stone to be found, perhaps, for miles' around. 
There is always some natural stairway by which one 
can reach the summit ; and once upon the heights, a 
vast expanse of country stretches out before the gaze. 
These vast piles are surmounted by turrets, towers and 
round-houses, sometimes stretching away in architec- 
tural variations and fantastic forms, like some old feu- 
dal casde, as though successive knights had each, as 
in the olden time, immortalized his name by a grand 
addition to the original. When these rocks stand 
upon the margin of a river, or lake, the effect is all 
that an artist can desire ; and one can not help think- 
ing that the first architects must have taken a hint 
from nature in just such lessons as these. 

The river scenery, also, here and for a great many 
miles above, is beautiful beyond description. For 
seventy miles the river is bestudded by lovely sylvan 
islands, and presents, as an artist declared, a scene as 
beautiful as the Thousand Isles of the St Lawrence. 

The climate is delightfiil, with warm Italian skies, 
soft golden and purple atmospheres clothing in misty 
mantles the far-away hills, and gorgeous sunsets, 
touching the clouds with golden glory and lighting 
up the waters with sheets of dazzling flame. 

Artists visiting this part of the country can find at 
the art gallery in Kilbourn, stereoscopic views of all 
these remarkable scenes, and their locality can easily 
be found. Let them come. Nature will furnish 
.them some most superb originals. We often see cop- 
ies of costly paintings representing scenery that the 
people of this part of the country would consider tame 
and spiritless. — Sylva Wilding. 



